CHAPTER VI

CARAVANSERAI

WE strolled self-consciously by the policeman on duty
outside his headquarters. Somehow the Iranian police
made us guiltily aware of such harmless trifles as camera,
notebook, and pencil. Safely past official scrutiny, we
wandered along a line of itinerant photographers ready and
anxious to take our picture. There were some ten or a
dozen of these men, mostly destitute Russians, Rumi told
us, many of whom had made their cameras themselves
from bits and pieces. Some wore black top-boots and
short fur-lined leather coats. Others were wrapped in
rags, the cheapest things they could pick up after their
perilous flight from their own country. We refused all
overtures politely but firmly, and sauntered across the
square. Why did street photographers always contrive to
make us look like a half-caste negro contemplating
murder, when our ancestors were strictly Nordic?

Apart from repairs ordered by the Shah, new shops
built to his design surrounded the square, forming part of
the cloistered bazaars, vaulted after the fashion of the days
of Shah Abbas. Above, white clouds stood out against
the sky, bluer and finer than any man-made tiles. At the
north end, the coloured entrance included part of the
Makarah Khana, or band towers, where music used daily
to announce sunrise and sunset. From there, incidentally,
Hajji Baba set forth upon his travels. The bazaars
stretched for many miles, twisting and winding about the
heart of the city, selling and fashioning all manner of wares.
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